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(c) the continuous co-ordination and delimitation of the
activities of the several Departments of State.10
Although this definition is not entirely satisfactory, it
does bring out the essential features of the functions of the
Cabinet. It makes it clear that it is Parliament that prescribes
the policy; the Cabinet's task is to submit its policy to Parlia-
ment, which may accept, amend, or reject it. Once Parlia-
ment has decided a matter, the Cabinet sees that the decisions
of Parliament are implemented.
It is, of course, rare for a majority in Parliament to chal-
lenge Cabinet policy. The Cabinet only takes office if it thinks
it enjoys the confidence of Parliament, and once in office
Cabinets tend to act as masters rather than servants of Parlia-
ment.
Less is known about the day-to-day wofking of the
Cabinet in Britain than about almost any other aspect of the
parliamentary system. "All the political part of the English
Constitution," wrote Lord Melbourne to Queen Victoria, "is
fully understood, and distinctly stated in Blackstone and many
other books, but the Ministerial part, the work of conducting
the executive government, has rested so much on practice, on
usage, on understanding, that there is no publication to which
reference can be made for the explanation and description of
it.1120 Another reason for the lack of information about the
working of the Cabinet is that a strict rule of secrecy is in
force; all Cabinet documents and the proceedings of the Cab-
inet itself are confidential. Furthermore, the taking of notes
in Cabinet meetings, other than by the Prime Minister, is not
allowed. Although it had formerly been the custom to record
certain Cabinet decisions, the practice had fallen into disuse
until revived in 1916, and the only record of Cabinet proceed-
19 Report of the Machinery of Government Committee, (Cd. 9230),
H.M.S.O., 1918, p. 5.
20 Lord Melbourne to Queen Victoria, November 4,  1841.